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PLOVERS AND THEIR PECULIARITIES. 
By H. A. BrypDen. 


In these whirling days, few people find time to 
stop and consider the ways and habits of the 
many interesting creatures that surround them, 
A sprinkling of enthusiastic naturalists, the more 
thoughtful among sportsmen, and perchance one 
in a hundred of the tourists who throng river 
and mountain and loch during their brief vaca- 
tions—these are the only folk who have eyes and 
ears for the thousand-and-one interesting traits 
even of the avi-fauna of their own land. And 


| 
yet, as every true lover of nature knows, there | 


is a world of pleasure to be got out of a little 
quiet observation even in the fields, or hedgerows, 
or moors within reach of our great cities. At 
the present moment, for instance, in the meadows 
between Hampstead and Hendon, within five 
miles of seething London, the Green Plover, the 
Kestrel, and other interesting birds are constantly 
accessible to the observant eye. 

The Plovers, an interesting and widely distrib- 
uted group of birds, have some peculiar habits 
which distinguish them from all their feathered 
fellows. And of these habits one of the best 
known and commonest is their trick of simulat- 
ing lameness and displaying extraordinary antics 
in order to draw off the passer-by from the 
vicinity of their nests and young. The common 
Green Plover or Lapwing is an excellent exponent 
of these antics—none better, indeed, in the whole 
family. This handsome bird, the Peewit of the 
English, Pees-weep of the Scotch, Dix-huit of the 
French, enjoys an immense geographical distribu- 
tion, and is to be found not only all over Europe, 
but also in North Africa, and in Asia as far even 
as far-off China. Besides its trick of diverting 
attention from its eggs and offspring, this plover 
has another singular habit, shared with other 
members of the plover family, a habit of teasing 
and crying at—almost of threatening—human 
beings. In the grim and dangerous days when 
the Covenanters met in conventicle upon the 


desolate hill-sides and lonely mosses of their coun- 
try, this plover is said to have not seldom guided 
by its presence the soldiery in search of these 
stubborn worshippers. And for this reason the 
Covenanters and their descendants long nourished 
a peculiar hatred of the bird. So late did this 
antipathy exist, that Sir Walter Scott in his time 
remembered the Lowland shepherds destroying the 
nest of the green plover whenever found. 
Personally, I can sympathise to some extent 
with this ancient detestation, for the reason 
that, in the far interior of South Central Africa, 
I have met with a plover of equally annoy- 
ing habit. Wandering along the banks of the 
Botletli River, in the Ngami country, in search 
of wild-fowl, I have been so pestered and an- 
noyed by a species known as the Spur-winged 
Plover, that at last, in a rage, I have raised 
my gun and shot one or two of my tor- 
mentors. These birds seem to have a strange 
dislike for the human form. They have 
excessively sharp, ringing voices—from which 
they take their native name, ‘Setula T’Sipi,’ or 
‘iron hammer ;’ and especially if one carries a 
gun, they greet the hunter with the most noisy 
and incessant cries, scolding perpetually, and 
swooping and dashing in quite a combative 
manner often close to one’s head. These scold- 
ing tactics are by no means peculiar to the nest- 
ing season. Naturally, they disturb the fowl of 
the vicinity, as seems to be their object, and 
the gunner, as I have said, sometimes driven to 
desperation, at last turns upon the feathered 
plagues and wastes a charge or two of shot upon 
them. This plover, sometimes called the ‘ Black- 
smith Plover’ from the metallic clink of its voice, 
is a handsome species, garbed wholly in biack and 
white ; the curious sharp spur upon the point or 
shoulder of each wing distinguishing it readily 
from all its family, and hence its other name of 
Spurwing. It is seldom found far from water. 
There is another South African plover, the 
wreathed plover, or well-known ‘Kiewitje’ (the 
diminutive of ‘ Kiewit,’ a name manifestly adopted, 
like our English ‘peewit, from the cry of the 
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bird) of the Dutch Boers, which shares in a lesser 
degree in the noisy habits of the Spurwing. This 
beautiful bird is found throughout the length and 
breadth of South and South Central Africa, and 
its shrill, mournful cry is one of the best remem- 
bered night-sounds of the wilderness, The spur- 
wing is usually found in small flocks, seldom 
exceeding half-a-dozen members; the kiewitje 
often flies in bands of from twenty to forty, and 
the sight of a human being is pretty certain to 
call up a chorus of sharp cries from the noisy crea- 
tures. They do not, however, pursue the traveller 
with so inveterate a hatred as the spur-winged 
plover, and indeed are often to be found in con- 
stant attendance round the hut or farmhouse of 
the colonist. This habit is probably merely a 
selfish one, as the presence of flocks and herds and 
of grain increases the sources of a: For 
this reason also the kiewitje is no doubt so fre- 
quently found in the neighbourhood of old cattle 
kraals. On the other hand, it is as often as not 
found in the heart of the desert, far remote from 
water. 


ing locust flights ; and when the locusts pass over 
the country, darkening the air as they fly, 
devouring every eatable piece of vegetation as 
they descend, and bringing temporary ruin over 
immense tracts of ground, the locust-birds attend 


‘them literally in tens of thousands, killing and 


devouring their prey in incredible numbers, 
Their attack is always made upon a settled plan; 
and a vast ring of insects having been enclosed 
and devoured, the insatiable birds press on again 
for the main swarm, never ceasing in their atten- 
tions till night falls upon the scene. The diges- 
tive powers of these useful pratincoles are mar- 
vellously rapid, and their bills are particularly 
well adapted for their work. As the locust is 
captured, the wings are neatly severed, and fall 
to the ground ; and it has been stated by a com- 


petent observer, that, in the case of a vigorous |} 


attack by these birds upon a large swarm, the 
‘passer-by sees a continual shower of locusts’ 
wings falling to the ground.’ These most excel- 
lent birds are seldom or never destroyed, and so 


This plover, from its ‘lapwing’ flight, ! well do they seem to understand their immunity, 


its chiding cry, and malingering habit (in nest- that they view the near approach of man with 


ing-time), much resembles its European congener, | almost absolute indifference. 


the green plover. 

That cautious and suspicious bird, the Gray 
Plover, a scarce plover in Britain nowadays, 
is another well-known inhabitant of Southern 
Africa, where, however, its plumage is always of 
a much lighter hue than in Europe. 

A plover of North America, the Killdeer, 
is another of the family which has a harsh and 
chiding voice. This plover is very abundant on 
the prairies, where it seems very well to repre- 
sent the peewit of England and the kiewitje of 
South Africa, and upon the approach of human 
beings at once proceeds to lift up its voice in a 
querulous and impatient wail. 

The Dotterel (so called because of its supposed 
stupidity), or Dotterel Plover, although once 
pretty common in Britain, is now but an occa- 
sional visitant. Of old, there was a curious legend 
—very generally accepted among country-folk— 


that this bird faithfully imitated the movements | 


of the fowler, and so usually ended by becoming 
snared in the nets. So widely accepted was this 
idea, that Drayton in his Polyolbion has several 
lines descriptive of the dotterel’s silly ways. And 
Bacon says of it: ‘In catching of dotterels we see 
how the foolish bird playeth the ape in gestures.’ 
The idea probably arose from the plover-like 
habit of feinting and tumbling in the air close 
to the fowler’s cal: in which way, possibly, an 
occasional bird ensnared itself. 

The Ringed Plover or Ringed Dotterel, a well- 
known British shore bird of small but extremely 
handsome form and marking, is also noticeable 
for its clever use of stratagems to divert the 
passer-by from its nest; its sharp note of alarm 
and suspicion being characteristically plover-like. 

One of the most useful members of the great 
family of plovers is Nordmann’s Pratincole, a 
species to the sub-family of Glareolinz 
or Pratincoles, This bird, a great favourite among 
South African farmers, seems to exist solely for 
one object, that of destroying or helping to destroy 
the devastating swarms of locusts. It is well 
known in Cape Colony and the interior as the 
Small Locust-bird. When these birds appear, it 
is looked upon as a pretty sure sign of approach- 


| 
| 


Great as is the 
havoc wrought by locusts in South Africa, in 
varying cycles, their ravages would be immeasur- 
ably magnified but for the unwearying exertions 
of the feathered armies of the locust-bird. The 
upper colouring of these birds is ashy-brown 
with a greenish tint, the wing feathers are black ; 
the throat is creamy white, the breast ashy. A 
forest or coMar separates the neck and breast, 

he stomach is snowy white; the legs, eyelids, 
and cere are red. In length, the bird averages 
a little under a foot. The tail and wings are 
sharply pointed. 

Another singular South African plover is the 
tiny Treble-collared Plover, the Sea-cow Bird of 
interior hunters. This diminutive little creature 
—only about six inches long—is neatly arrayed 
in brown upon the upper parts, black and white 
underneath ; upon the throat appearing the three 
distinctive collars, first of black, then of white, 
then of black again. Sea-cow, or in Boer Dutch, 
‘Zee-koe,’ is the colonial name for the hippo- 
potamus; and the treble-collared plover taies 
its colonial designation (Sea-cow Bird) from its 
frequent habit of attending the unwieldy Behe- 
moth. Running about the back and head of 
that amphibian, picking off insects and other 
odds and ends, this little plover seems perfectly 
at home, while the sea-cow apparently accepts 
its offices in good part. This friendship between 
wild and often fierce quadrupeds and small birds 
is of common occurrence in Africa and other 
countries ; the rhinoceros, the buffalo, and the 
Burchell’s zebra, among others, all having their 
peculiar feathered attendants. The sea-cow bird 
—unless when actually in attendance upon its 
big friend—betrays ncne of the jealousy or rest- 
lessness at the sight of mankind so often notice- 
able in other members of the family ; and I have 
had no trouble in spyenetene quite closely to the 
birds as they fed fearlessly in the shallows and 
upon the mud-flats of African ‘vleis’ and rivers 
The Spur-winged Plover, before mentioned, is 
itself a well-known attendant upon the crocodile, 
entering its mouth, as it lies with its jaws wide 
open, and cleansing it of leeches and other para- 
sites. It seems to be now well recognised that 
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the Trochilos of Herodotus—who first chronicled | Lord Clitheroe was going to cruise in his yacht 
this friendship between bird and crocodile—was | in the Irish Sea with Douglas for a centre or 


— 


no other than the Spur-winged Plover. 

Besides the gray plover, the Norfolk Plover 
or Thick-knee, the Kentish Plover, the Common 
Turnstone, and the Ringed Plover (previously 
mentioned)—all birds of Great Britain—are found 
in Southern Africa. The well-known Golden 


Hartlaub as a denizen of South Africa. Its 
occurrence seems, however, to have been exceed- 
ingly rare, and, personally, I have never set 
eyes upon a specimen between the Cape and the 
Lake Ngami country. This bird, by-the-bye, takes 
its scientific name—Charadrius Pluvialis, the 
‘rainy plover’—from its wild, restless habits just 
before the approach of heavy rains and storms. 
There seems little doubt upon this point. The 
very name plover is derived from the old 
French word plovier—modern French pluvier— 
which manifestly had something to do with a 
rainy origin. Whether, because some members 
of the family were supposed to foretell, by their 


disturbed, restless cries and habits, the approach 
of storms, it is hard at this distance of time to 
say. Curiously enough, the German name for 
Plover is Regen-pfeifer (‘rain-whistler’) ; so that 
the rainy connection of the bird would seem to 
be of wide geographical distribution. 

As I have endeavoured to show, many of the 
plovers have habits which distinguish them from 
other feathered races. In Britain, unfortunately, 
year by year sees the gradual decline of the 
rarer species, in common with other ancient and 
notable birds of these islands. In the golden 
plover, we have, however, still a very numerous 
representative ; while the peewit, despite the 
enormous consumption of its eggs, seems likely 
long to survive the assaults of the nest-hunters. 


THE BURDEN OF ISABEL* 
CHAPTER XXIV.—GEORGE BY LAND AND SEA. 


As the world wags, it was very excusable in Mrs 
Suffield to think a good deal more of her niece 
as the possessor of three or four thousand a year 
than as the schoolmistress earning a hundred and 
fifty. It was mainly on account of her urgency, 
therefore, that Isabel agreed that she and her 
father should spend their holiday at the same 


sabel’s own obstinacy that she resolved to take 
lodgings apart from her uncle and aunt: she 
believed that it would be better for her father 
not to see so much of his sister as would be 
necessary if he were her guest; and, moreover, 
he would be lost without his faithful hench- 
man Alexander, and so Alexander must go with 
them. The next day, therefore, saw Isabel and 
her father thus established in a quiet house 
in Douglas in the Isle of Man, two doors 
from another quiet house in which dwelt the 
Suffields. 

It was Mrs Suffield who had chosen Douglas 
for their holiday sojourn; and she had chosen 
it for two reasons—apart from the fact that the 
Isle of Man is the Paradise of Lancashire folk : 


* Copyright reserved in the United States of America. 


Plover of England has been also cited by Dr, 


wee as the Suffields ; but it was wholly due to_ 


| base; and her son George—who was so busy 
| that he could not take a stretch of holiday— 
could easily manage to rush over to Douglas at 
each ‘week-end.’ The thought that Isabel and 
_ her son would thus, probably, be thrown a good 
deal together was now rather an incitement than 
a deterrent to her action. It cannot be said 
that she had formed any express plans to com- 

pass their marriage; she merely had the firm 
‘and honest conviction that Isabel was now a 
| very fit match for her son, and that, on the 

whole, it would be a pity if Uncle Harry’s 
| money went out of the family. 

George arrived in Douglas at the first week- 
end with unexpected magnificence. He also, like 
Lord Clitheroe, came in his yacht—which, he 
_ told his father, he had bought a bargain—-but, 
(as became a young cotton-lord, his yacht was 
propelled by steam, while the young aristocrat’s 
| was moved in the ancient way. The whole 
, company—save Mr Raynor and his henchman— 
was assembled on the pier to receive him ; and 
| as soon as he stepped ashore he entered into a 
friendly argument with Lord Clitheroe regarding 
_ the speed of their respective vessels, 5 
_‘Isn’t she a beauty?’ said he, regarding with 
admiration the rakish lines of his craft. 
| Ye-es, drawled Clitheroe. 
sailer to a steamer.’ 
| ‘For speed?’ said George—‘for comfort ?—or 
, What ?? 

‘ For everything,’ answered Clitheroe carelessly. 

‘Well, now,’ said George, ‘we’ve crossed from 
_ Liverpool in less than three hours with the tide 
against us too!’ 

‘Ah, said Clitheroe, ‘have you? I crossed 
once in the Sea-mew there in two hours forty- 
, three minutes from anchorage to anchorage with 
| a good breeze on the quarter.’ 


‘But I prefer a 


‘Oh,’ said George, looking for a moment as if 
| he had a mind to be incredulous, Then, repent- 
| ing of that, he said: ‘That’s the Sea-mew lying 

out there—is it? She’s a pretty thing. I tell 
you what, Clitheroe,’ added he suddenly, ‘if the 
weather holds, we'll both take a trip round the 
me to-morrow and see which gets back here 
rst.’ 
‘Good,’ said Clitheroe ; ‘I’m game.’ 
And so they walked off the pier, Mr Suffield 
/leading the way with his hand on his son’s 
shoulder, and Lord Clitheroe following with 
Euphemia. 

‘Your cousin,’ said Clitheroe to Euphemia, ‘is 
a remarkably clever girl.’ 

‘Isn’t she!’ said Phemy proudly,’ ‘And she’s 
a dear girl too !’ 

‘T know a dearer,’ murmured Clitheroe. 

‘Oh no, you don't, said Phemy with a pretty 

ut. ‘You only say that because you think I 
ike it,’ 

‘Now,’ said Clitheroe, shaking his head down 
at her, ‘that’s not fair. You know I never say 
anything to you but what I mean and believe. 
But your cousin looks very handsome and dis- 
tinguished : she’s exceptional in that way, and 
with the fortune she has now, she should make a 
great match.’ 

‘What, asked Phemy with a meaning look, 
‘would you call a great match ?” 
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‘Dukes,’ said he, ‘are not common. But the 
Duke of Bilberry is single.’ 

“Is he not,’ said she, ‘very old?’ 

‘No,’ answered he; ‘he is somewhere between 
fifty and sixty. But dukes, like politicians, take 
long to mature. For instance, I am over thirty, 
but I am regarded as a mere boy in politics.’ 

‘So, said she impudently, ‘I daresay you are. 
But a duke won’t do for Bell: she expects a 
prince.’ 

‘A prince—does she? I don’t think there are 
any princes in the market ; no; no—what is the 
word ?—quotations in princes. Besides, a German 
ors is not nearly so much worth while as an 

nglish duke.’ 

‘I didn’t say a German prince: I mean a fairy 
prince, you goose. Bell is not so easily pleased 
as me.’ 

And in spite of her bad grammar, Clitheroe 
smiled down on her with an indulgent tender- 
ness. 
Meanwhile, Suffield was marching along with 
his hand trustfully and affectionately on his 
son’s shoulder, when a hideous foreigner, floridly 
dressed, saluted George with a profound bow. 

*Who’s that, lad?’ asked his father. ‘ He is as 
ill-looking a scoundrel as I ever set eyes on.’ 

‘You should not judge a tree by its bark, dad,’ 
said George. ‘That is Gorgonio, a Levantine or a 
Persian or Assyrian, or something of that sort ; 
but he is a capital broker—knows all the turns 
of the cotton game,’ 

‘Hast done business with him ?’ 

‘A little,” answered George. 

‘Hast dropped the firm’s old brokers, then?’ 
asked his father, with some concern, ‘I don’t 
like leaving old friends, lad.’ 

‘No,’ said George; ‘I’ve not dropped them ; 
but I don’t give them all the business. They 
sent me some very bad cotton, and then didn’t 
like my objecting to it.’ 

And thus they went on to their lodgings, leav- 
ing Lord Clitheroe at his hotel on the way. But 
before they left the Parade, George asked Isabel 
and the others if they would excuse him if he 
let them go on without him : he had caught sight 
of a man with whom he would like to have a 
word. So he left them, and hung behind to 
intercept Mr Gorgonio if he returned—as he ex- 
pected he would—along the Parade. Presently 
Mr Gorgonio came and again saluted him. 

‘I guessed from your smile,’ said George, ‘that 
you had something to tell me. Am I right? 

‘Quite right, Mr Suttiel’’ said Gorgonio in a 
thick, somewhat cavernous or sepulchral voice. 
‘I had news this morning, and I intended to wire 
you on Monday when I go back to business in 
Liverpool. It is splendid news, which I have got 
from a gentleman in Savannah which I trust very 
much indeed. But come into my hotel, which is 
here, and I will show you his letter.’ 

‘Is it about prices, or quantity ?’ asked George. 

‘What, Mr Suffiel’, do you think?’ said Gor- 
gonio. ‘Quantity, Mr Suftiel’!—quantity! But 
will not quantity touch prices? I tink so!’ 

When they sat down in a quiet corner of the 
coffee-room of the hotel, Gorgonio produced from 
his gee an American letter, which he 
handed to George. The gist of it was that, 
contrary to general expectation, the cotton crop 


poor one, and that, therefore, those who meant 


to buy should buy at once before the fact was 
widely spread. There were reasons given and 
figures, which looked important and tangled, and 
which accordingly George took pretty much on 
trust. The announcement impressed him. In 
silence he handed back the letter, and in silence 
—but with a sharp eye—Gorgonio received it. 

‘I suppose,’ said George at length, ‘your corre- 
spondent knows what he is talking about ?’ 

‘Mr Suttiel’” said Gorgonio, ‘there is no man 
which knows better. The price to-day for Sep- 
tember delivery was,’ whispered he, leaning over 
the table and tapping on it with his nail, ‘only 
53d.! Ah! what a beautiful, what a splendid 
corner I could make !—more better than Morris 
Ranger's !—if I had but a little bit of money!’ 
He glanced keenly at George, whose eyes were 
flitting thoughtfully about the opposite wall 
‘But no! I have not the money !’ 

‘Will you wire to your office to-morrow morn- 
ing,’ said George with resolution, ‘to buy as many 
Septembers as possible at 54d.” 

‘Wire? exclaimed Gorgonio. ‘Never! Never! 
In half an hour !—in ten minutes !—after the 
wire has been delivered at my office, every one 
knows it, and every one runs on the Flags to 
buy Septembers, and the price go up! Never !— 
never wire! We will wait till Monday, Mr 
Suffie?. Ido not tink it will be any difference. 
Maybe’—and Mr Gorgonio very knowingly put 
his finger to his nose—‘the price will be lower 
than five-a-half,’ 

‘On Monday, then, first thing,’ said George, 
rising and giving his hand to Gorgonio. ‘And 
I will come along to you after I have docked 
my yacht.’ 

‘On Monday then, Mr Suftiel’,’ said Gorgonio.— 
‘His yacht!’ murmured he, looking after George. 
‘Never mind, Gorgonio. Some day you also will 
have a yacht.’ 

George hurried off to his parents’ lodgings, and, 
when all went out to enjoy the cvol of the 
day after dinner, he and Isabel chanced to walk 
together. Isabel had felt that George looked 
coldly on her, and now she gathered the reason. 
She spoke first of the small legacy which Uncle 
Harry had left to Daniel Trichinopoly, his ‘ faith- 
ful black servant,’ and that led ser to speak of 
something else. 

‘By the way, said she, ‘Mr Ainsworth wrote 
to you—did he not /—a little while ago about a 
curious kind of adventure he had with Daniel in 
a strange place. What have you done about it! 
—anything 

‘I acknowledged the receipt of Mr Ainsworth’s 
communication, answered George. 

‘That all? said Isabel. ‘Did you not think 
there was anything worth taking notice of in the 
story he told you? I thought there was.’ 

‘You knew it, then ?’ 

‘I knew it. Mr Ainsworth told me when he 
came back from the place; I had asked him to 
bring my father from there. Did you really read 
his letter ?’ 

‘Yes,’ said George, with a manifest blush ; ‘1 
ran through it. It seemed to me he was_ just 
setting down the ravings of a maniac. Most 
absurd, Perhaps it was Daniel, perhaps it 
wasn’t ; though of course Daniel was in London 
at the time: he had gone up to travel with 


would prove to be not an average but a very 
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Uncle Harry. In any case, I suppose the talk 
of a man in an opium sleep is not worth atten- 
tion. A man has visions, and he tries to describe 
them : that’s all.’ 

‘George,’ said Isabel very seriously, ‘what is 
the matter with you? You used to like Alan 
Ainsworth, and to admire him and his work. 
Now you don’t; and when he writes what he 
means to be a friendly letter, you throw it in the 
fire—no ; it is summer-time : you tear it up into 
little pieces and throw it into your waste-paper 
basket.’ 

‘I did not tear it up at once,’ said George, 
rather sulkily. ‘But I didn’t ask for his letter : 
it was meddlesome in him to write it.’ 

‘George,’ repeated Isabel, ‘ you don’t like Alan. 
Why?’ 

‘y don’t like him!’ said George. ‘ Above all, I 
don’t like your calling him “ Alan” !’ 

‘Don’t shout, George !’ said Isabel. 

‘And I don’t like,’ continued he, evidently feel- 
ing that he had broached the subject and caught 
its full flow—‘I don’t like his being about with 
you and your father so much. You may not 
perceive it, but in the sly way those literary 
fellows know how to work, he has been making 
love to you! It’s not fair, Bell !’ 

‘Don’t be absurd, George,’ said Isabel, now very 
serious indeed. ‘Mr Ainsworth has been a very 
good friend to me in London. He has helped me 
with my father in a way I can never be grateful 
enough for. He is alone in London, and I asked 
him to come and see me and my father—I asked 
him!—and we have talked and been friendly. 
And that is all. Really,” added she, after a 
moment's silence and reflection, ‘I don’t know 
why I humble myself to give you this long 
explanation.’ 

‘You know well enough why you do it, Bell, 
said George ; ‘because you know that, if I have 
spoken as I have done, and said disagreeable 
things about Ainsworth, it is only because I love 
you, and nobody but you!’ 

‘Hush!’ said Isabel. ‘Lord Clitheroe and 
Phemy are behind us. And I believe they are 
anne at us: they seem so tickled with some- 
thing.’ 

On the next day—which was Saturday—the 
race took place between the rival yachts. It 
was not a public event. The vessels stole away 
together—the Swiftswre and the Sea-mew—and 
turned, the one to the north and the other 
to the south, without any persons but those 
on board being aware of their purpose. Lord 
Clitheroe was skipper of his own craft; while 
George, who had not yet acquired a certificate of 
navigation, had to have a sailing-master. <A 
breeze from the west was blowing, and George 
determined to use what sail they could as well as 
steam. 

‘But is that quite fair?’ asked Isabel. 

‘We did not bargain to use steam only,’ 
answered George. ‘Clitheroe knows we can carry 
sail, and he must know, therefore, we would 
not be such fools as not do all we can to win.’ 

‘Quite so,’ said his father.—‘Oh yes, Isabel ; 
I think George is right. If Clitheroe did not 
expect it, it would be different.’ . 

o George was now hauling on a sheet, now 
examining the log-line to see how many knots 
they were making, and now shovelling coal out 


of the bunkers handy for the stoker to throw 
into the furnace. 

Only over luncheon did George rest. He was 
in good spirits, and inclined to be light-minded 
about Isabel’s fortune. He asked her what she 
was going to do with it; and she answered that 
she had several plans for getting rid of her large 
yearly income, but none was quite matured : she 
was more reserved with George on these matters 
than she had been with Ainsworth : she thought 
herself it was strange that she was not at all 
— to take George into her confidence. 

‘You should put your money into the business, 
Bell,’ said George (and he seemed to mean it). 
‘I could give you fifteen or twenty per cent. for 
it, and then you would have at least ten thousand 
a year, instead of three or four.’ 

‘But,’ said she, looking somewhat surprised and 
alarmed, ‘I don’t want ten thousand a year; I 
find the responsibility of three or four quite 
enough.’ 

‘No, no, George,’ said Mr Suffield. ‘Let Bell’s 
brass alone. We won’t put it in the business. 
Harry had it very well and safely invested, 
and we'll let well alone ; besides, Bell can’t for 
so long reinvest anything without the consent 
of her executor and trustee, and I’m that person. 
—Just pass me the claret, lad.’ 

The two yachts passed and hailed each other off 
the ancient town and castle of Peel. 

‘Oh, doesn’t she,’ exclaimed Isabel, looking 
after the Sea-mew, ‘look lovely and living—like 
a great sea-bird with her white wings spread !’ 

‘She sails well, said George, ‘and she has a 
good wind : she’ll take a great deal of beating ;’ 
and he turned away to shovel more coal into the 
furnace, 

That night, the race being won by George by 
some fifteen minutes—when George steamed into 
Douglas harbour the white wings of the Sea-mew 
were just visible off Laxey—the whole company 
dined in the rooms of the Suffields ; and after- 
wards Mr Suffield observed to his wife: ‘I think 
I must wake up our George: he is not nearly 
so attentive to Isabel as he ought to be in all 
reason.’ 

‘Don’t meddle and spoil, my dear, said his 
wife. ‘You are a dear good man ; but between a 
lad and a lass you don’t see any farther than the 
end of the nose on your face. You had much 
better leave George alone.’ 


IN OUR CHURCHYARDS. 


In the green grassy Churchyards of our old parish 
churches in rural districts, there are several objects 
of interest over and above the monuments to the 
memory of the dead. In some of these sacred 
spots are venerable preaching-crosses, and crum- 
bling old stone seats for the accommodation of 
those who listened to the preachers ; in others, 
lichgates and lich campaniles; in a few more, 
isolated towers for the bells; in others, wells, 
curious stiles, sun-dials; and, in some parts of 
the kingdom, contrivances for the fanal or dead- 
light, or the tall round towers our French neigh- 
bours call the ‘lanterns of the dead ;’ and, here 
and there, solitary pr of man’s work in 
curious forms not to be placed in either of these 
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categories. There is, probably, no churchyard 
in which examples of all these relics are to be 
found grouped together; but there is a very 
large number in which one or more of them 
may be noted. 

It is thought every churchyard in old times 

had a cross in it of more or less sculpturesque 
beauty. And as several ancient churches in the 
southern counties have external seats built against 
them, with evident reference to the situation of 
these crosses, we may assume services were occa- 
sionally performed at them, or sermons preached 
from them, and these stone benches were intended 
to be occupied by the listeners. There are seats, 
for instance, against the south walls of both 
Glastonbury Church and Spraxton Church, in 
Somerset ; and the crosses in both churchyards 
are towards the south-east side of both edifices ; 
and at Bicknoller, in the same county, the seat 
is on the eastern side of the church, and the cross 
faces it. But these seats are not always part of 
the fabric. In Drayton churchyard there are 
circular stone seats round two fine yew-trees, that 
may have been used for this purpose. The crosses 
are generally raised on a base composed of a few 
wide steps ; and ripe with their years and centuries 
of sunshine and storms, are extremely interesting 
and suggestive in their appearance. esthoodaies 
and Gloucestershire are especially rich in these 
relics. They are, however, to be seen occasionally 
in other counties. Here is Welford Church, in 
Berkshire, very ripe and hoary as to its round 
tower—on which an octagonal spire was super- 
imposed when it was about five hundred years 
old, three centuries ago—and very impressive 
enerally, and especially in the matter of the 
Silicate and rich tracery in the windows; and 
on the south side of it we may see, towering over 
the pale tombstones, a tall cross. There are no 
great wide steps to this example ; but, as a rule, 
we may conclude the preacher stood upon the 
tiers of masonry forming the base, with his 
audience surrounding him. We know the sermons 
were marvels of oratory, and occupied two and 
three hours in the delivery in Tudor as well as 
Stuart times; and we may assure ourselves the 
listeners weighed every word as it was borne to 
them through the summer sunshine. There is 
a tall cross nearly perfect, raised on four circular 
steps, in Stoughton churchyard, in Leicestershire. 
In Lincolnshire, there are two good examples, 
at Bradley and Tattershall. In the churchyard 
at Lanivet, in Cornwall, are two crosses, one of 
which is eleven feet high and the other a foot 
higher. 

The lichgate (that is, corpse-gate, from Saxon 
lic, a dead body) is another feature of much 
interest. This is more frequent in Devonshire 
and Wales than in other parts of the kingdom, 
though most counties have some examples. In 
Scotland there are also a few still remaining, more 
or less dilapidated. The lichgate is a covered 
stone gateway of dimensions that admit of 
mourners resting under the shelter of the roof 
before carrying the dead to their last resting- 
place. Sometimes the roof is placed with the 
gable over the entrance; and sometimes with 
the slanting side in that AM and the gables 


at the ends; and some lichgates are furnished 


with gates that revolve on a pivot, though more 
frequently with those that open and shut in the 
ordinary manner. The most complete examples 
possess a lichpath, lichseats, a lichstone on which 
to rest the mourners’ burden, and a lichcross, 
Both stone and cross are frequently found in 
Cornish churchyards. In the pathetically simple 
old Welsh churchyards, full of slate memorials 
lying flat over the graves with fringes of the 
‘spears of the grass’ round them, the lichyate 
with its moss-grown roof, worn-away seats, and 
narrow pathway, is an wr sary: picturesque 
object. ‘There is one leading into the churchyard 
| at Gyffylliog, in Denbighshire, with the slant side 
| of its sloping slate roof facing the road in a bower 
| of chestnut trees. It is built of stone, and has a 
step down into the churchyard at the inner side 
of it. There is another in a deserted little church 
on the sea-margin, near Pensarn, in Merioneth- 
shire, turned gable-ways to the approach to it 
across the grassy marshes, with a wind-bleached 
wooden door to it like that of a country cottage, 
A third, at Llanbedr, close by, less affected by 
‘the sweet reproof of storms,’ is more inviting, 
with only a light wicket in it to impede the view 
of the venerable little church in its setting of 
graves and monuments. Besides these corpse- 
gates, as they are sometimes called, there are, 
chiefly in Norfolk, lich campaniles, or low-walled 
erections in which bells are hung almost close 
to the ground, as in the churchyard at South- 
borough. They are often roofed with thatch, 
Occasionally, too, the real lichgate is furnished 
with a bell turret. In some parishes this gate 
is called a lichstile, and in others a churchstile, 
which has been corrupted to churstele. 

In some churchyards, standing at the distance 
of several feet from the church are isolated towers 
for the church bells, high and of a majestic state- 
liness, or made of almost unhewn timbers in a 
simple framework. They may be after-thoughts ; 
or a wave of rivalry in the matter of bells and 
bell-ringing may have passed over the land, and 
the structures to which these towers are append- 
ages may have been considered not sufficiently 
strong to sustain the strain of great weights in 
movement ; but there they stand with mysterious 
reticence and with most impressive outline, with 
their bells ‘calling, calling.’ One example built 
of timber, at Brookland, in Kent, is placed about 
six feet to the north of the nave, and rises in 
three stages, pyramidically, looking over the 
‘brave bleak land’ serenely. Those in Hereford- 
shire and Norfolk are of more magnificence. 
They are not to be confused with the six detached 
towers in Cornwall built on hills, to indicate the 
situation of the churches to which they belong 
in the valleys below. The example in Ledbury 
churchyard is a very fine one, of a stately sturdi- 
ness and comeliness. Others in the same county 
are more primitive in their outlines, and stand 
in the deep grass, among the rounded graves, 
with interesting simplicity. 

Passing on to the ‘lanterns of the dead,’ it may 
be mentioned there are a few examples in France 
that help to throw a broad light on this subject. 
In the districts where cromlechs and other Celtic 
| remains abound, there are, in a few churchyards, 
,tall narrow straight towers, of much smaller 
dimensions than those intended for bells, being 
| about five times the height of a man, more or 
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less, which have openings at their summits 
through which a light, drawn up by a cord over 
a pulley, would throw gleams around. These 
lantern-towers or hollow pillars, like the preach- 
ing-crosses, are placed on platforms composed of 
stone steps ; and they are likewise furnished with 
a slight projection of a shelf-like make that has 
evidently been more than a convenient resting- 
place for the lamp whilst being trimmed. In one 
perfect example, there is an extra step in front 
of it, as though it was intended to serve as a 
small altar. The little opening, through which 
the lamp or light was passed into the interior, is 
at a sufficient height from the ground to enable 
any one in charge of it to get at it easily. The 
top of the lantern is generally finished with a 
cross. The presence of these relics in the regions 
rich with Celtic remains seems to associate their 
origin with some custom of great antiquity, 
| though those remaining do not appear he of 
earlier workmanship than that of the twelfth 
century. We may have remains of others in 
this country that have been mutilated or altered 
beyond recognition. In one of the French ex- 
amples to which allusion has been made, the 
platform consists of four tiers of round steps, 
whilst the tower is of a square plan with the 
angles recessed ; another is a round tower on a 
square base ; and a third is a square tower on a 
square base. It has been suggested that they 
may have been intended to hold wax tapers, to 
give additional solemnity to funeral ceremonies ; 
ut the fact that the openings at their summits 


| direct the rays of light to a distance, rather than 


to the ground immediately around them, does 
not give countenance to this view. They occur 
chiefly in churchyards adjoining the great lines 
of communication, or in very frequented places ; 
consequently, it is likely they were intended to 
light up the land of graves, and divest it of some 
of its terrors, for the sake of those passing by ; 
as well as to maintain an impression of care and 
regard for those who were buried in it. 

Wells in churchyards are now extremely rare, 
though, on account of water having always been a 
requisite for church purposes, many sacred edifices 
must have been supplied with it by their means. 
They were sunk in the first instance, probably 
for the convenience of the builders, and then 
improved and made permanent. The cloisters 
of our large monasteries were thus supplied with 


| water. And, on the Continent, wells are some- 


times also met with in crypts. St Andrew’s 
Well, near the east end of Wells Cathedral, is a 
fine spring of more than usual abundance, and, 
after overflowing, fails into the grand old moat, 


and becomes one of the distinguishing character- 
istics of the ancient city. 

Sun-dials are most frequently found placed 
over the entrance-way of porches, though, 
occasionally, the mutilated shaft of a cross has 
been made into one in a more central position of 
the churchyard. There are a few examples of 
Saxon antiquity, some that the yellow-haired, 
blue-eyed Angles placed where we see them now, 
but the bulk of them belong to times when 
dialling had reached a more advanced stage. 

Church stiles, with their steps up from the 
ground, their barrier to be stepped over at the 
top of them, often a stone slab fixed on end, and 


their steps down again on the other side into the 


churchyard, are more common. They do not 
always take this form, being also often scarcely 
more than bars in some places of various inge- 
nious contrivance. Whittingham churchyard, on 
the Alne, may be mentioned as a representative 
specimen. It has two of these stone stiles, one 
at the eastern angle and the other at the western, 
as though an old-time footpath running through 
the ground was thus protected. The river winds 
through the village, which is pleasant with trees, 
fountains, and a peel-tower. There are at both 
ends of the churchyard, placed at gaps in the wall, 
a few high narrow steps; and in the gaps stone 
slabs are fixed, edgeways ; and the steep steps are 
so arranged as to afford good footing whilst cross- 
ing these stones, and to form a second set of steps 
by which to descend to the level of the pathway 
on the other side. The church has a Saxon tower 
and Saxon angle-stones at the west end of the 
nave ; and it had a Norman arcade of four arches, 
only taken down within remembrance. It has 
much more work still standing of the thir- 
teenth and fourteenth centuries ; and these stiles 
are still the means, in these Victorian days, by 
which the honest country-folk enter the sacred 
precincts that were reared so long ago, and have 
been so much to so many generations. 

In Ryton churchyard is a prehistoric work. 
This is a large tumulus of, apparently, ancient 
British origin. Among other miscellaneous 
objects to be seen in some instances, and scarcely 
noticed, are fragments of ancient fonts, which, 
when removed to make room for new ones, have 
been left lying among the gravestones in the 
churchyard. A stone altar slab that has been 
discarded has also been detected by a diligent 
observer. As in most other matters, the more 
knowledge we bring to bear upon the subject, the 
more we find in it. 


THE SACRED BEETLE. 
CHAPTER II, 


On the following day, Dr Carl von Eberstein 
rose from his couch more firmly fixed than ever 
in his purpose, despite the alarming dreams which 
had so harassed him during the past night. He 
determined, as a preliminary measure, to confide 
his precious secret, and his resolution to fathom 
it, to his bosom friend and co-Professor, Herr 
Emilius Werther, who was also an Oriental 
scholar, and had dabbled considerably in Egypt- 
ology. As he proceeded with his toilet, he re- 
volved in his mind the various arguments he 
intended bringing to bear on the subject, for 
Herr Werther was of rather a stubborn and 
obstinate nature, and would be very sure to 
combat fiercely—and probably with a strong sea- 
soning of ridicule—the idea of the authenticity 
of such a document in the nineteenth century ; 
and would most likely declare the whole thing 
to be a hoax, perpetrated by some of the mis- 
chievous and laughter-loving students of the 
university. These reflections, however, did not 
cause Von Eberstein to waver in his purpose, 
although the mere cogitation thereon caused him 
many a secret twinge. Summoning up _ his 
courage, he armed himself with his document, 
the translation thereof, and an enormous um- 


brella, and sallied forth to call on his friend. q 
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On his arrival, and on his announcing that he 
had come on a matter of serious import, to which 
he wished his friend to give his undivided atten- 
tion, Herr Werther at once ordered two large 
‘schoppen’ of beer, placed the jar of canaster on 
the table, filled his pipe, took a preliminary 
swig at his jug, and bade Von Eberstein — 

As the latter unfolded his whole discovery, 


from the finding of the manuscript in the | 


mummy to his deciphering thereof, the Professor 
became gradually excited ; and when Von Eber- 
stein announced his unalterable determination to 
go in search of the spot described in the docu- 
ment, and his intention to fathom its meaning, 
and find out what there was to be found, the 
Professor waxed enthusiastic, and, dashing his 
smoking-cap on the ground, vowed that he also 
would partake in this adventure. But on Von 
Eberstein’s pointing out that both of them could 
not be spared at once, and that the right of dis- 
covery rested with him, the Professor gradually, 
though rather sulkily, calmed down, and ac- 
quiesced in the reasonableness of the argument. 

For some hours the two sat talking, now 
calmly, now excitedly, over the find; but they 
both on the one point, which was, that 
Von Eberstein should at once apply for leave, 
and start at the earliest possible moment; and 
that the whole matter should remain a secret 
locked up in their own breasts. The Professor 
also siipulated that at intervals his colleague 
should forward him news of himself and _ his 
progress towards his goal. Then they separated ; 
the one to obtain his leave from the authorities ; 
the latter to puzzle over a copy which he had 
taken of the precious manuscript. 

That night the Professor received a brief note : 
‘Dear WerRTHER—I have succeeded in getting 
my leave, and am off to-morrow morning. Come 
over and see me to-night.—Yours, v. E.’ 

The Professor obeyed the summons; and the 
two sat smoking and talking until well into the 
small-hours, when they parted with a hearty 
shake of the hand, and ‘Good-luck to you, Carl !’ 
from the elder man. 

What were Von Eberstein’s thoughts as he sat 
alone in his room gazing round at his packed 

rtmanteaus? What visions of treasures to be 

ound, of secrets to be unravelled, of—— He 
lost himself in wild and visionary imaginings ! 
But eventually common-sense regained its sway. 
Nature asserted herself, and he went to bed to 
sleep soundly and dreamlessly. The next morn- 
ing he was en route for Egypt, the land of the 
Sacred Ibis, the Nile, and the Pharaohs. 


Some weeks later, Von Eberstein found himself 
one of a rather mixed party who were assembled 
in a ‘dahabieh’ on their way to Phile and the 
First Cataract. There was an American youn 
lady of about twenty-three, travelling by herself, 
after that delightfully independent fashion our 
cousins across the water love. There was a very 
solid clergyman and his wife, who had ‘done’ 
the Holy Land, and were now enjoying a little 
pegan relaxation among the Pharaohs. A young 

nglish swell—no need to describe him; two 
elderly maiden sisters of a certain age; a hide- 
ously ugly English ‘nouveau riche ;’ and our hero, 
A nice square little party of eight. As yet, the 
only ones who had quarrelled were the clergyman 


and his wife, the latter having roundly taxed her 
spouse with ‘flirting and making eyes at that 
disreputable American girl who travels by her- 
self!’ Alas, poor priest! I’m afraid there was a 
‘soupgon’ of truth in the accusation, else why 
did you blush so furiously and look so extremely 
awkward. Miss Emerson is only laughing at 
you. This lively young lady, by the way, had 
tried her charms and wiles on our young Pro- 
fessor, and was secretly much annoyed at his 
insensibility. He had other and more serious 
things to think of than the colour of a lady’s eyes, 
or the tints in her golden-brown hair. 


The river-craft sped on with a fair wind, and 
within the time appointed by the Rais, the party 
arrived at Phile. Here they broke up and 
separated, each on his or her own particular 
age to hunt for curios, or to daub sketches of 
the scenery and ruins. The Professor, however, 
had laid his plans. He spoke the language, and 
therefore found no difficulty in obtaining an 
interview with the most potent of head-men in 
the vicinity. A judicious bribe ensured him the 
best men the latter could procure ; and that night 
the little party, armed with cords, spades, axes, 
and all requisites for their purpose, set out for 
the temple of Abou-Symbal. The Professor led 
the way, and, fixing on the spot indicated in the 
document, bade his workmen dig. A very few 
minutes sufficed to lay bare a large slab of stone. 
This was rapidly removed, and lo! before them 
yawned the black mouth of a chasm of unknown 
depth. A few burning tufts of dry grass and 
some crackers were thrown down to dissipate any 
poisonous gases there might be, and then a lantern 
was lowered : the depth ey to be about forty 
feet. Rapidly a rough but strong windlass-like 
apparatus was rigged up, and a native descended. 
On his calling out that all was well, two others 
followed him, and the Professor came last, the 
sheik—who had suspected some new find, pos- 
sibly of value, and had therefore come with the 
others—remaining behind. The Professor drew 
this individual aside, and said: ‘Should there 
be any treasure here, it is yours: I want none 
of it. I have come to examine a mummy which 
I believe to be that of a king. Therefore, watch 
your men. My own people know that I have 
come here to open the place, and will be here 
shortly themselves, so beware of any foul-play.’ 

The sheik protested he was honest—as indeed 
he proved to be—and Professor Carl von Eber- 
stein was lowered into the pit, his heart beating 
furiously at the thought that he was at last 
within arm’s-length of his desired goal. Arrived 
at the bottom, where he found the labourers 
awaiting him, he glanced round. There were 
three sarcophagi. Promptly selecting the farthest 
from the entrance, as specified in the manuscript, 
he set the men to work, and very shortly they 
had loosened the lid of the sarcophagus. A few 
minutes’ more labour, and it was lifted clean off 
and slipped to the ground. 

‘Lift out the mummy!’ ordered Von Eber- 
stein. 

They obeyed. 

‘And now hold the light for me to see.” The 
lantern was held on high, and the Professor pro- 
ceeded rapidly and with a skilled hand to remove 
the wrappings in which the mummy was swathed. 
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His obvious excitement was noted by the natives, 
who exchanged glances and a few low, muttered 
words. As the Professor neared the end of his 
task, he felt a hard knob under his fingers on 
the breast of the embalmed corpse. A few more 
turns, and he held it in his grasp. With hands 
trembling with emotion, he unrolled the tiny 
packet, and there, in his open palm, lay a small, 
perfectly-formed bronze beetle—the sacred scarab 
of the Egyptians. With uncontrollable emotion, 
he replaced it in its wrappings, deposited it care- 
fully in a breast-pocket, and then turned to 
ascend to upper earth once more. But now the 
natives, who had been whispering to each other, 
and who evidently imagined that he had dis- 
covered some rare jewel--for they had not seen 
what it was that he had gazed at in his hand 
so rapturously—slipped between him and the 


rope. 

MThe effendi must show us what he has there 
before he leaves this place: it is the custom of 
the country.’ 

‘I shall do no such thing. Stand aside !’ 

‘Then we must use force.’ 

‘You must, you rascals?’ and he whipped out 
a revolver, which he held to the head of the 
nearest man, who dropped on his knees, thor- 
oughly cowed and imploring pardon. ‘Back, 
back, to the farthest end of the tomb, or I 
shoot 

Disheartened and terrified, the three rascals 
obeyed. 

‘Ho! sheik !’ he called. 

‘Sir?’ came the answer, as a dusky face 
obscured the opening. 

‘Haul up. Quickly now!’ And, still waving 
his revolver towards the affrighted and cowering 
group, our hero emerged into open air. ‘I have 
seen what I want to; behold! this scarab is all 
I have taken as the token of remembrance of a 

at king. Now, if you will send one man with 
me, I will depart, and you can do as you will 
down there ; I have only opened one sarcophagus. 
—And hark ye, sheik! Those men down there 
are rascals. And also listen: J have permission 
to open this tomb, but you have none. Wherefore, 
you should be quick in what vou do.’ 

The sheik promptly told off a guide for Von 
Eberstein, oak then disappeared down the pit, 
while our hero strode away on his return journey. 
To him it seemed as though he trod on air, The 
night-breeze was pure and clear ; a distant prowl- 
ing jackal gave forth its dismal cry; but in 
his then state of mind it sounded to him like 
music. His thoughts went wandering back to the 
old high-priest whose body he had so summarily 
desecrated, and whose treasure he had so uncere- 
moniously possessed himself of. He wondered 
what its attributes and powers might be, and 
how he should discover well itll them. Vague 
dreams of the genii of old, and their talismans, 
flitted through his brain. The ancient manu- 
script had not lied. After thousands of years of 
silence, the dead had given up its secret to 
him, and had pointed the way. He had followed 
its directions, and they had led him without 
fault or pause to the exact spot where he was 
told the treasure—the sacred beetle—lay ; and 
there had he found it, on the breast of the 
dead man. The weirdness of this uncanny and 
precise revelation, which had been laid bare before 


his eyes after so many fleeting generations had 
come and fone, struck him with a strange idea: 
was it really the nineteenth century, and was he 
himself really Professor Carl von Eberstein? Or 
had he gone back to the old ages? 

The sound of his Arab guide humming a tune 
assured him of the actuality of the present, and 
he strode — still wondering and puzzling his 
brains as to the potentialities of his prize, until 
the masts of the ‘dahabieh’ rising in the distance, 
and standing out clear-cut against the faint light 
of the false dawn which tinged the sky, brought 
him to himself. His guide paused and pointed. 
With a few words of thanks, and the yet more 
welcome gift of several silver coins, he stepped 
lightly aboard ; while the Arab ran back Tike a 
deer to his comrades, in order not to lose his share 
of the spoil. Our hero moved softly into his 
cabin so as not to awake the sleepers; and, 
throwing off his clothes, but placing his prize, 
securely fastened in its wrappings, in a_ tiny 
metal box, he fell asleep, clutching his precious 
find to his breast. 


MENDELSSOHN IN SCOTLAND. 


MENDELSSOHN made his first visit to England in 
April 1829. Towards the end of the season he put 
in execution a long-cherished scheme of making 
a tour in Scotland. He was then only twenty 
years old, and his letters home at that period are 
full of the freshness and buoyancy of youth, 
more indicative of the schoolboy than the man ; 
in happy contrast to his later life, when oppressed 
by care and overwork. The Waverley novels, 
there can be little doubt, were the chief cause 
of Mendelssohn’s visit to Scotland. The series 
had just been completed, and he had read them 
all. It may easily be imagined that they exerted 
a powerful influence on a cultured mind like his, 
and made him desirous of seeing for himself 
scenes of mountain and flood, such as he had only 
hitherto read of. He wished also to meet the 
great Wizard of the North face to face; ‘chiefly 
to escape a scolding from you, dear mother, if 
I return without having seen the lion,’ he wrote. 
It is more, however, to Mendelssohn’s friend, 
Carl Klingemann, who was then Secretary to the 
Hanoverian Embassy in London, that we owe 
what we know of this excursion ; but at the best 
our knowledge only consists of disjointed and 
fragmentary incidents related in letters to the 
family at Berlin. 

Mendelssohn and Klingemann, teeming with 
boyish spirits, set off from London by stagecoach 
on their travels—both cannot enough express 
their admiration for this peculiarly English insti- 
tution, then in its palmiest days—and arrived at 
the gray Metropolis of the North one Sunday 
towards the end of July. The very first thing 
they did, which certainly proved their boyish 
energy, was to climb Arthur’s Seat. After 
describing the prospect from the top in glowing 
terms, Mendelssohn adds: ‘Why need I describe 
it? When God himself takes to panorama-paint- 
ing, it turns out strangely beautiful. Few of my 
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Switzerland reminiscences can compare to this ; 
everything here looks so stern and robust, half 
enveloped in haze or smoke or fog.’ Farther on, 
he says in reference to Edinburgh : ‘It is beauti- 
ful here! In the evening, a cool breeze is wafted 
from the sea, and then all objects appear clearly 
and sharply defined against the gray sky.’ He 
had a bathe while in Edinburgh, but does not 
name the spot; all he says about it is that his 
swim in the deep Scotch ocean was pleasant, and 
that it tasted very briny. The last evening was 
spent in a visit to Holyrood Palace, ‘where Queen 
Mary lived and loved. The chapel close to it 
is now roofless, grass and ivy grow there, and at 
that broken altar Mary was crowned Queen of 
Scotland. Everything around is broken and 
mouldering, and the bright sky shines in. I 
believe I found to-day in that old chapel the 
beginning of my Scotch symphony.’ 

If Mendelssohn was charmed with Edinburgh, 
he was no less charmed with its people, for he 
quotes of them: ‘How kind the people are in 
Edinburgh, and how generous is the good God! 
The Scotch ladies also deserve notice; and if 
Mahmud follows father’s advice and turns 
Christian, I shall in his place become a Turk and 
settle in this neighbourhood,’ 

The Highland tour was planned from Edin- 
burgh. It was to be via Stirling, Perth, Dunkeld, 
to Blair-Athole ; then by foot over the hills to 
Inveraray, to Glencoe, the isle of Staffa, and the 
isle of Islay, where they were to stay several 
days; then they were to proceed up the Clyde 
to Glasgow, then to Ben Lomond, Loch Earn, 
Ben Voirlich, Loch Katrine, and home by Cum- 
berland. But the best-laid schemes do not 
always succeed, and neither did this; at least 
the original plan was not carried out, for they 
were unable to accomplish all they had proposed. 

Mendelssohn had hoped to meet Sir Walter 
Scott in Edinburgh, but being disappointed, he 
resolved to seek the lion in his den. He and his 
friend accordingly drove all the way to Abbots- 
ford; and Klingemann gives a most absurd 
account of their encounter with the great man. 
But to it Mendelssohn adds: ‘This is all Klinge- 
mann’s invention. We found Sir Walter in the 


act of leaving Abbotsford, stared at him like fools, | 


drove eighty miles and lost a day for the sake 
of at best one half-hour of superficial conver- 
sation. Melrose compensated us but little; we 
were out of humour with great men, with our- 
selves, with the world, with everything. It was 
a bad day.’ Mendelssohn, as may be seen, was 
in a bad temper. 

We find them next, under date August 3d, 
at Blair-Athole, where it was a ‘most dismal, 
melancholy, rainy day.’ The day before had, 
by way of variety, been lovely. In the morning 
they drove in an open carriage, and then walked 
twenty-one miles. ‘We passed from rock to 
rock, many waterfalls, beautiful valleys, with 
rivers; dark woods, and heath with the red 


heather in blossom.’ Mendelssohn sketched, and 
Klingemann hit upon the divine plan of making 
rhymes at every spot where he made a sketch. 
On the evening of the 3d, they reached Bridge of 
Tummel, but the weather was still bad. ‘A wild 
affair! The storm howls, rushes, and whistles ; 
doors are banging and window shutters are 
bursting open. Whether the watery noise is 
from the rain or from the foaming stream, there’s 
no telling, as both rage together.’ They had put 
up at a typical Highland inn, Their room was 
large and empty, the wet trickled down the walls, 
and the floor was so thin that they could hear 
the occupants of the room below singing drunken 
songs and laughing. This was all very melan- 
choly ; and it is questionable if they found much 
consolation in hearing ‘the little boys with their 
kilts and bare knees and gay coloured bonnets, 
the waiter in his tartan, old people with pig- 
tails, talk helter-skelter in their unintelligible 
Gaelic.’ 

| Next morning they left Bridge of Tummel, but 
‘took the bad weather with them. Klingemann 
‘describes the journey in somewhat uncompli- 
|mentary language. Up hill and down hill, find- 
ing it easier to walk than sit in their ‘cart’— 
what kind of vehicle Klingemann meant is not 
very clear, possibly he meant a dogcart—even 
although they had to stalk through moors and 
| heather and all kinds of ‘passes.’ Here Klinge- 
mann indulges in a weak-minded joke : ‘ Nature 
here is so amply provided with them [passes], that 
Government does not ask for any.’ They saw 
smoky huts stuck on cliffs, women looking 
|through the window-holes, and now and then 
| herds of cattle, with their attendant Rob Roys, 
| blocking the way. At last, to their relief 
|and delight, they reached  civilisation—Fort- 
| William, where they encountered the very newest 
| piece of culture, a steamboat; and they found 
‘themselves among many people, enjoying the 
| sea and the sunshine, good cheer, and society. 

| They proceeded by sea from Fort-William to 
Tobermory, where, after their wanderings, they 
found rest for their weary feet. By contrast, 
it seemed a charming place. Klingemann says 
that from his earliest days he had confounded 
the Hebrides with the Hesperides ; and if they 
did not find the oranges on the trees, they found 
‘them in the whisky-toddy. It may be noted, by 
the way, that both had by this time acquired 
a taste for the national beverage. 

On the morning of the 8th, Mendelssohn and 
Klingemann, along with many others, embarked 
on the wide Atlantic in order to visit Staffa and 
Iona. Shortly after starting, the barometer sank 
and the wind rose, and the ‘ship-household kept 
its breakfast almost to itself.’ Like troops under 
a withering fire, the passengers fell rapidly ; and 
the sea, which is no respecter of persons, laid 
low the great Mendelssohn himself : he was most 
unpoetically and desperately sea-sick. As Klin- 
gemann remarks, he was on better terms with 
the sea as a musician than as an individual with a 
stomach. On reaching Staffa they put out in 
small boats to see the famous cave. ‘A greener 
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roar of waves surely never rushed into a stranger 
cavern—its many pillars making it look like the 
inside of an immense organ, black and resound- 
ing, and absolutely without purpose, and quite 
alone, the wide gray sea within and without.’ 
This is Klingemann’s comment. There is, un- 
fortunately, no record of what Mendelssohn felt 
on the occasion ; poe he was too sea-sick to 
feel anything beside. 

They next landed at Iona. Its ruins, its lone- 
liness, its desolation, its graves of ancient Scot- 
tish kings, and still more ancient pirate-princes, 
impressed them perhaps more than Staffa did, 
for it was not the desolation of nature alone, but 
the desolation of departed man as well. Staffa 
and Iona seem to have been the culminating 

int of Mendelssohn’s admiration for the 
Hebrides. Indeed, he says that they affected 
him in an extraordinary fashion. The impres- 
sions conveyed to his mind resulted in the 
famous ‘The Hebrides’ overture, which was com- 
pleted the following year at Berlin. It is said 
that after his return home his sisters asked him 


to tell them something about the Hebrides, ‘It | 


cannot be told, only played, he said, and forth- 
with seated himself at the piano and played the 
theme which afterwards grew into the over- 
ture. 

As the travellers turned their faces towards 
Tobermory again, Mendelssohin’s sea-sickness grad- 
ually left him, and he was able to bid defiance to 
the sea-monsters of the Atlantic, and even to main- 
tain that the ‘wet’ was rain, and not mist, as 
Klingemann insisted. They reached Tobermory 
at seven o'clock in the evening, although they 
ought to have been at Oban by that time. The 
captain cast anchor in some corner or other, and 
they elected to pass the night in the cabin. There 
were no beds, and they had to make the best they 
could of the floors. ‘Herrings are lodged in spa- 
cious halls compared to us,’ says Klingemann, and 
they often chanced to make unknown boots their 
pillows. ‘It was a wild night’s revel, without the 
merry cup, and with rain and wind for the bois- 
terous songsters’ They landed next morning, 
Sunday, at Oban, still in the rain ; and not being 
desirous of hearing a Gaelic sermon, which, together 
with the weather, might have been too much for 
them, they drove on to Inveraray. During the 
drive, the sun came out and warmed their hearts, 
and helpel them to a more cheerful frame of 
mind. At Inveraray they found an excellent inn 
and good quarters ; and the smiles of the host’s 
beautiful daughter, with fried fresh herrings and 
coffee for breakfast, put them at peace with all 
mankind. 

A longing for letters now drove them to 
Glasgow ; they travelled alternately by road 
and steamboat, vid Loch Eck, to the mouth 
of the Clyde, which mode of progress excited 
their admiration, as it prevented the journey 
from getting monotonous. They sailed up the 
Clyde to Glasgow. This part of the journey also 
pleased them, firstly, and perhaps mainly, because 
there were scarcely any waves ; from this it may 
be inferred that the waves of the wild Atlantic 
had been altogether too much for Mendelssohn ; 
he, like a gool many more or less notable people, 
found more pleasure in looking at them than 
being on them. The scenery, too, as they sailed 
up the river struck a sympathetic chord. The 


pretty watering-places, the soft corn-fields, and 
a view of the clear wide distance, greeted them 
like old friends, after long roaming among the 
silent mountains, 

The 10th of August found Mendelssohn and 
Klingemann in Glasgow ; and although they did 
not exactly see and conquer, like Cwsar, they 
saw and admired—very likely through  rose- 
coloured spectacles, for they rested in luxurious 
idleness in the best hotel in the city. The 
remembrance of past disasters and bad weather 
faded away; but it was surely ill-natured on 
Klingemann’s part to say that the Highlands 
brew nothing but whisky and bad weather, 

On the 11th they made their last excursion, to 
Loch Lomond and the ‘rest of the scenery which 
ought to be published and packed up as sup- 

lements to Sir Walter Scott’s complete works ;’ 
but there is no record of Mendelssohn’s impres- 
sions in these parts. On Loch Lomond they met 
with an adventure which might have cut short 
the days of the musician. Klingemann and he 
were out on the loch in a rowing-boat in the 
twilight, when, without the least warning, a 
squall swooped down on them from the moun- 
tains. The boat began to toss about in an alarm- 
ing fashion, and Mendelssohn prepared to swim 
for it; but, as he says, with their usual good luck 
they got safely through. They had to spend the 
evening in the company of three or four noisy 
young Englishmen ; and ultimately they had to 
make their way to their bedroom, which was in 
the next house, with cloaks and umbrellas. The 
next day they started on their southward journey, 

ing through Glasgow on their way to 
Vales. 

Mendelssohn’s experiences and impressions of 
the Highlands may be summed up in his own 
words: ‘This, then, is the end of our Highland 
journey. We have been happy together, have 
led a merry life, and roved about the country as 
gaily as if the storm and rain had not existed, 
ut they did exist. We had weather to make 
the trees and rocks crash, To describe the 
wretchedness and the comfortless, inhospitable 
solitude of the country, time and space do not 
allow ; we wandered ten days without meeting 
a single traveller ; what are marked on the map 
as towns, or at least villages, are a few sheds, 
huddled together, with one hole for door, 
window, and chimney, for the entrance and exit 
of men, beasts, light, and smoke, in which to all 
questions you get a dry “No,” in which brandy 
is the only beverage known, without church, with- 
out street, without gardens, the rooms pitch-dark 
in broad daylight, children and fowls lying in 
the same straw, many huts without roofs, many 
unfinished, with crumbling walls, many ruins of 
burnt houses ; and even these inhabited spots are 
but sparingly scattered over the country. Now 
and then you find beautiful parks, but deserted ; 
and broad lakes, but without boats; the roads a 
solitude. Fancy in all that the rich glowing 
sunshine, whi paints the heath in a thou- 
sand divinely warm colours, and then the clouds 
chasing hither and thither! It is no wonder 
that the Highlands have been called melancholy. 
But two fellows have wandered merrily about 
them, laughed at every opportunity, rhymed and 
sketched together, growled at one another and 
at the world when they happened to be vexed 
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or did not find anything to eat, devoured every- 
thing eatable when they did find it, and slept 
twelve hours every night: these two were we, 
who will not forget it as long as we live.’ 


THE POLICEMAN’S STORY. 


I am a Sergeant of Police. Thomas Summers is 
my name, and fifty-four my official number in 
the Marlshire County Constabulary. When I 
joined the Force I was a big, awkward-looking, 
country Johnny, as strong as a horse, and twice 
as healthy. Drill soon set me up, and the uni- 
form set me off, so that when I returned to my 
native village on leave after three years’ town 
duty, the folks hardly knew me. I was as well 
and as strong as ever, but a lot better-looking— 
at least so my old mother told me, and of course 
the hay-seed was pretty well combed out of my 
hair. 

When I went back to Darbury, the town where 
I was stationed, they changed my beat. Up to 
then I had always been told off, not for what 
you’d call exactly low parts of the town, but 
for streets of little houses, rented by clerks and 
the better sort of working-men. Very easy 
beats they were, mostly, though not profitable 
in the matter of tips; but I was that innocent 
in those days I hardly thought of tips; and 
when a chap once gave me sixpence for helping 
him in at the window when his wife was away, 
and he’d forgotten the latchkey, I was almost 
ashamed to take it. The nights were quiet; 
burglars had more sense than to try it on in 
houses where they ’d have had to take the parlour 
clock, the canary, all the chimney ornaments, 
and the master’s greatcoat to make up the worth 
of a five-pound note ; and in the daytime, except 
for boys throwing stones, there wasn’t much 
doing. 

When they put me up among the big houses 
near the Park, it was different. There were 
gardens to watch, if it was only for tramps sleep- 
ing in the outhouses ; families away at the seaside 
leaving me half-a-crown to keep a particular eye 
on the premises till they came home; pedlars, 
beggars, and suspicious characters about all day. 
A chap couldn’t go to sleep and do his duty by 
that beat, I can tell you. 

There were compensations, though, and not 
only in the way of tips. There was more com- 
pany ; servants in all the houses, and parties up 
to all hours, especially in the winter. Even a 
ecabman, who’s out of temper because his fare 


longer, is better than nobody at all to talk to 
on a cold night, when you’re about tired, and 
wishing the relief would come round, though 
you know he’s not due for a good two hours. 

As for the servants, I soon got to know most 
of them, and a very nice, pleasant, friendly lot 
of girls they were; but for long enough I never 


there came a girl to Mr Town-councillor John- 
son’s, aud she—— But as my story is about 
her, I may as well begin it with the time I first 
met her. 

She came out through the Councillor’s front 
gate with a dog, a fox-terrier puppy about six 
inches long, and he began barking and worrying 
round my boots in a way very creditable to such 
a young one. 

‘Excuse me, miss, I said, just by way of 
introducing myself ; ‘that dog’s not muzzled.’ 

‘Oh! he won’t really bite you, sir, she replied, 
laughing. 

‘Perhaps not,’ said I, looking as stern as [ 
could ; ‘but it’s my duty to take him to the 
station ;’ and I made a grab at the little beggar 
as if I really meant it. 

‘Oh!’ she cried, ‘surely you wouldn’t be so 
cruel 

I had been running my eye over her all the 
time, not exactly professionally, of course ; but 
a police officer, if he knows his duty, gets into 
the way of reckoning people up pretty quick, 
and I saw the joke had gone far enough. 

‘Well, not this time, miss, I won't,’ I replied, 
‘seeing that you’re fresh from the country, and 
perhaps didn’t know there was a muzzling order 
in force here.’ 

‘My!’ she exclaimed. ‘However did you know 
I was from the country?’ It was written all 
over her as plain as could be, but it wouldn't 
have been professional to tell her so. 

‘What we don’t know, isn’t worth learning, 
miss,’ I replied, trying to look as wise as a detec- 
tive ina play. ‘Next time you bring that young 
gentleman out for an airing, put his certificate 
of birth in your pocket. The order don’t apply 
to dogs under six months old.— Good-morning.’ 

‘Good-morning, sir,’ says she, smiling, and 
dropping a bit of an old-fashioned curtsy, that 
put me in mind of the girls in our village school ; 
and without another word we parted. We had 
walked together perhaps fifty yards. I kept 
straight on, following my beat, and she went 
round the corner to where there was a pillar-box 
to post a letter she’d held in her hand all the 
time. I suppose I fell in love with her there 
and then, because I kept thinking about her all 
day, and felt uncommonly glad my mate on the 
beat was a married man, She was a pretty girl, 


seemingly about twenty, medium height, fair 


hair and complexion, dark-blue eyes, pleasant 
features, figure inclined to plumpness, and was 
dressed But, as this isn’t a description of 
a party who’s wanted, how she was dressed 


doesn’t matter. 


I saw her nearly every day after that; he’s 
a poor policeman who can’t time himself to come 


round to a particular house when a girl’s shaking 
has been persuaded to stop just half an hour. 
her in sight of the road; but I never manage 


her mats or doing something that will brin 


to exchange more than a smile with her for more 


than a week. At last, one evening when I was 
off duty, I met her as she was going down the 
town. 

‘It’s a nice evening, miss,’ I said as she passed 


me. 
She gave a little scream, looked round as if 


liked one better than another. At last, however, wondering which way to run, and then stared 
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at me with a please-don’t-hurt-me look in her 
eyes, which died away as she recognised me 
my plain clothes. 

‘Oh! Mr Policeman,’ she said, ‘I didn’t know 
you at first, and you gave me quite a turn.’ 

‘I’m sorry, Miss—what shall I have the 
pleasure of calling you?’ I asked, thinking it 
was about time I knew her name. 

‘Wybrow,’ she replied. ‘I’m Mary Wybrow. 
And you?’ 

‘Tom Summers, at your service, Miss Wybrow, 
I responded, laying one hand on my heart, and 
bowing while I lifted my hat with the other. 
‘And how do you like Darbury ? 

‘Very well, Mr Summers,’ said she. ‘That 
is, what I’ve seen of it. The people seem kind 
and good-hearted.’ 

I wasn’t vain enough to take this last remark 
altogether to myself; but as I was one of the 
people, it was encouraging. ‘It’s very good of 
you to say so,’ I said; and then we walked on 
quietly for a bit. 

‘I hope I’m not taking you out of your way, 
Mr Summers?’ she remarked just as the silence 
was getting awkward. 

‘Your way is mine, if you'll allow it, Miss 
Wybrow,’ I replied. 

She didn’t say anything, but blushed and 
looked down, which i took to mean yes, and. 
walked on by her side accordingly. 

I need not set down what we said on that walk, 
or on plenty of others that followed it. She let 
me keep company with her; and the longer I 
kept it, the more certain I felt we were just suited 
toeach other; but when I’d made up my mind 
to ask her plainly what she thought about it, 
something happened. I was passing Johnson’s 
gate, going dead slow as usual, on the chance of 
asight of Mary, when one of her fellow-servants 
came tearing out in a big hurry and ran smack 
into me. 

‘Here, young woman,’ I said, catching hold of 
her arm, ‘consider yourself in custody for furious 
driving.’ 

‘You’re wanted in the house,’ she replied, 
having no time to laugh, seemingly. ‘There’s 
some things stolen,’ 

I didn’t say anything. When a man’s called 
in on a duty of that sort, the less he says and the 
more he hears, the better. 

‘Lots of things, she ran on. ‘The young 
ladies’ jewellery, and I don’t know what else.’ 

We got to the door before she’d time to give 
me any more particulars ; and in the dining-room 
I found Councillor and Mrs Johnson, their three 
daughters, my Mary, and the other housemaid— 
the one who fetched me in was the cook—all 
looking very solemn. 

‘Summers,’ said the Councillor, who was a bluff 
and hearty but quick-tempered man, ‘members 
of my family have missed property for some time. 
My servants have pe to have their boxes 
searched, and I thought it best to have it done 
in your presence. I do not accuse or even sus- 
pect anybody, you understand,’ 

‘Quite so, sir, I replied; and we all went 
up-stairs. 

Mrs Johnson and her eldest daughter turned 
out the boxes, first the cook’s, and then the upper 
housemaid’s, and then my Mary’s. There was 
nothing found that shouldn’t have been there 


till they came to Mary’s, and there, wrapped up 
in a petticoat, were three studs—diamonds, they 
looked like, but I heard afterwards they weren’t 
real stones. 

‘Oh Mary,’ said Miss Johnson, holding them 
out on the palm of her hand, ‘how could you?’ 

Mary said nothing, but went as red as fire. 

‘Where are the other things you have taken, 
girl?’ asked old Johnson sternly. 

‘IT have taken nothing, sir, said Mary respect- 
fully but firmly. 

‘ Nonsense,’ said Johnson impatiently. ‘What’s 
the good of saying that, with those studs staring 
you in the face? Make a clean breast of it, and 
we’ll see what can be done. If you won't, I 
must hand you over to Summers here.’ 

‘I know nothing about them, sir,’ said Mary 
quietly. She was as pale now as she had been 
red the moment before. ‘I can’t think how they 
came there.’ 

‘You had better say no more,’ said Johnson 
angrily.—‘ Summers, do your duty.’ 

I stepped forward and touched Mary on the 
shoulder. ‘Consider yourself in custody,’ I stam- 
mered out, thinking as I did so how lightly 
I’d used those very words not half an hour 
before. 

‘Oh Tom, save me!’ said she, turning round 
and clinging to me. 

‘Yes, yes, honey,’ I whispered, putting my arm 
round her. ‘Don’t lose heart. It will be all 
right.’ 

‘Summers,’ said the Councillor, staring at us, 
‘what’s the meaning of this ?’ 

‘Well, sir, Mary and I have been keeping 
company for some time, and this has come rather 
sudden,’ I explained. ‘Don’t you be afraid Ill 
not do my duty, sir, in spite of my private 
feelings ; but—but’—— Then I came toa dead 
stop, not being able to put into words all that 
was in my mind. I didn’t believe my Mary had 
taken the things, not likely; but, as they had 
been found in her box, I wasn’t sorry her master 
was going to charge her. It would be bad for 
her, of course, for a bit; but for getting at the 
bottom of a thing, give me police-court proceed- 
ings, and no hole-and-corner  private-inquiry 
work with he-said and she-said and tittle-tattle 
taken as sworn evidence. 

I had kept a pretty sharp eye on all parties 
while the search was being made, and I’d got an 
idea into my head. It was a wild one, and a 


‘very little thing had put it there, but there it 


was, and I meant to see what I could make of 
it. 

‘Bless me! Summers,’ said old Johnson, ‘I had 
no idea of this. It must be most distressing 
to you. But come down-stairs again and let us 
talk things over” We went down; and he and 
his wife and Mary and I went into a room by 
ourselves, for, as te said, there was no need of 
the others. 

‘Now, Mary,’ said the Councillor, ‘once more, 
what have you to say?” 

‘Nothing, sir, persisted Mary. ‘I can’t under- 
stand how those studs came into my box; I 
never saw them before.’ 

‘Very well, said he, frowning. ‘If you will 
have it, you must. Summers shall take you to 
the station in a cab.’ 

‘Beg your pardon, sir,’ I put in, ‘but I think 
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we'd better walk. There will be less notice 
taken of us,’ 

I wanted more time to talk to her than a cab 
would have given us, and of course I meant to 
take care we didn’t look like policeman and 
prisoner on the way. 

‘As you like, or as she likes, Summers,’ said 
the Councillor. 

‘A cab, please, Tom,’ whispered Mary ; but I 
shook my head, and, though she looked surprised, 
she said no more. Mrs Johnson fetched her hat 
and jacket, and we started, having arranged that 
old Johnson should follow to charge her after 
he’d made out a list of the missing articles. 

‘Now Mary, my dear,’ I said as soon as we 
were outside the gate, ‘who did it, do you 
think ?? 

‘I can't guess, Tom, she replied. ‘I only 
know I didn’t’ 

‘No, dear, I said. ‘I know that, of course. 
But have you no notion? Are you friendly with 
the other servants? Have you noticed either of 
them extra flush of money lately ?” 

‘They have both been very kind to me, Tom,’ 
said she. ‘And I know nothing about their 
money.’ 

We had to the pillar-box where Mary 
had posted the letter the first day I saw her, and 
the sight of it brought that letter to my mind, 
and just for a second my heart went down into 
my boots. 

‘Mary,’ I said, ‘what did you write to Mr 
Levy about 

‘Mr Levy, Tom?’ she repeated, as if the name 
was quite strange to her, ‘I don’t know any one 
called Levy.’ 

‘Wasn’t that your own letter you posted the 
first time I saw you?’ I asked. 

For a bit she couldn’t remember the letter at 
all, as of course the first sight of me hadn’t gone 
as straight to her heart as the first sight of her 
had gone to mine; but after I had reminded her 
of the joke about the little dog, she called it to 
mind, 

‘No,’ she said. ‘Now I remember one of the 
young ladies gave me that letter to post. But 
oe do you know how it was addressed, and what 
does it matter ?? 

‘Bless your dear heart,’ I replied, fit to jump 
over the moon with joy, ‘I read the address as 
you held it in your hand; and as for what it 
matters, right about turn and back to the house, 
my love, and you’ll soon see.’ 

Then she broke down, and began to cry; but 
there was no one about, so I let her have her cry 
out, comforting her as best I could by telling her 
to keep her heart up, for, if I was on the right 
tack, they would all be begging her pardon in 
an hour’s time. 

When we got back, I asked if I could see Mr 
Johnson alone, and the first thing he said was 
that he supposed she had changed her mind and 
confessed. 

‘No, sir; it’s not that, I said. ‘Do you know 
that soon after Mary entered your service, one 
of the members of your family gave her a letter 
to post, addressed to Levy, the pawnbroker in 
High Street ?” 

‘No,’ said he; ‘I didn’t know it. But what 
has that to do with the case in hand, Summers ?’ 

He must have seen what it might have to do 


with it as he asked the question, for he went as 
white as a sheet. 

‘Well, sir, I said, ‘I don’t want to insinuate 
anything against anybody ; but don’t you think 
it would be better to ask a few questions down 
at Levy’s before you go too far to draw back ? 

‘Perhaps it would’ he said, after he’d sat 
thinking for about five minutes. ‘Can I trust 
you to ask them, Summers ?” 

‘Certainly you can, sir, I replied. 
you think you had better go yourself ?’ 

‘No, he said; ‘I don’t want to hurt your 
feelings, Summers ; but Mary’s story about the 
letter may be false; and even if—if it should 
turn out that a member of my family has—has 
had dealings with Levy, justice demands that you 
and others who heard the girl accused should 
also know that the accusation is withdrawn, I 
have no wish to hide anything from you.’ 

He promised to make it right with the 
inspector about me leaving the beat, gave me the 
list he had made out ; and off I went, as sure as 
could be I was right, because the little thing I’d 
noticed when they searched the boxes was that 
Miss Johnson was the only one in the room who 
-soned look surprised when the studs were 
ound, 

Old Levy is an honest pawnbroker enough, and 
his tale was quite straightforward. He’d had 
dealings with Miss Johnson for months, and she 
had pawned every one of the things on my list 
except the studs which were found in Mary’s 
box. She had written to him because she had 
sprained her ankle a bit at lawn-tennis, and 
couldn't keep an appointment she’d made, 
though she wanted five pounds most particularly. 
He’d sent the money, he told me, and got the 
security the next time he saw her. He gave me 
her letter ; so I advised him to keep a still tongue 
in his head—which, being a pawnbroker, he knew 
how to do—and went back to break the thing 
gently to old Johnson. 

When I showed him the letter, how he did 
take on, as well he might, having a daughter 
who cou!d do such a nasty, mean, dirty trick as 
trying to ruin my poor girl, Taking her sisters’ 
and her mother’s fewelney was nothing, com- 
pared to trying to hide it in the way she did. 

It was hushed up, of course ; and what the girl 
wanted the money for, I never knew. Old 
Johnson did the right thing when Mary and I 
were married, which was pretty soon, as she 
didn’t care to stay on after what had happened. 

As that’s all my story, I’m afraid there isn’t 
much moral to it, except that it proves what I 
said before—namely, that, when you are falsely 
accused, the sooner you go before a magistrate 
the better. How do I make that out? Why, 
this way. If the case had gone into court, Levy 
would have come forward as soon as he received 
the police notice of the missing property ; and 
so, though things would have been more unpleas- 
ant for Miss Johnson, Mary would have been 
right enough. How could she have been cleared 
without going into court, I should like to know, 
if she hadn’t happened to have a policeman with 
all his wits about him for a sweetheart? And 
suppose my mate had been on duty the morning 
she was given in charge, what then? Why, of 
course she must have gone before the bench, and 
they would have discharged her without a stain 
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on her character. SoI think I have good grounds 
for maintaining that if there is a place where 
innocence will out, it’s a police court, though 
I’m glad for Mary’s sake that I was able to save 
her from giving a practical proof of the truth of 
my argument. 


FERNLAND. 


In the whole round of the Vegetable Kingdom 
there are no more beautiful forms of life than 
Ferns. These lovely children of the shade charm 
us alike by their graceful forms and exquisite 
colours. They are universal favourites, and 
though flowerless, yield us perennial pleasure. 
The places, too, that they love to beautify with 
their nodding, delicately cut fronds, are among 
the most entrancing on our earth’s surface. 
Where the air is musical with the sound of 
running waters ; where the spray of the mountain 
tarn flashes in the sunbeams; where the shadows 
of the forest are the deepest, and the soil is the 
rich mould formed by the leaves of many 
autumns ; on the rock-bound coast where the sea- 
gull builds her nest and the eagle has her eyrie— 
there ferns make their homes. 

Ferns (‘Filices’) stand at the head of the 
flowerless plant-world which includes the fungi, 
creeping lichens, equisetz or horse-tails, and sea- 
weeds, These flowerless plants—Cryptogams, as 
they are botanically named—are the descendants 
of the great Carboniferous Flora, of which ferns 
formed a very important part. It is an interest- 
ing fact that of the eight great divisions into 
which modern botanists divide the Fern family, 
four were in existence during the Carboniferous 

riod ; and of other three, fossilised specimens 
ave been found. Therefore, when we look on 
alarge and representative collection of ferns, we 
see a fair picture, in miniature, of the great 
cryptogamic forests, whose remains, in the form 
of coal, are so valuable to the present age. 

The ferns found throughout the world up to 
the present time have been divided by botanists 
into about three thousand species. The varieties, 
or forms varying from the specific type, but not 
sufficiently to justify placing them in _ separate 
species, are, however, innumerable. This ten- 
dency to vary is one of the most peculiar char- 
acteristics of ferns, and will be referred to further 
on. 
The geographical distribution of ferns is a 
very interesting study. No other order of plants 
is so widely distributed. They are met with 
from the equator to well within the Arctic and 
Antarctic Circles, and only disappear when we 
reach the sterile regions of the frigid zones. 
Some make their homes at the sea-level, others 
at an altitude of sixteen thousand feet. Some 
grow in shade so dense that almost no other 
forms of vegetation exist beside them ; others 

row in the full glare of the sun, They are 
ound in the crevices of rocks, walls, bridges, and 
buildings where there is no apparent soil for 
their sustenance ; on the banks of streams with 
their roots immersed in water, and in bog- 
lands, 

Their sizes and modes of growth are also very 
varied. Some become trees with fronds twenty 
feet long; others have fronds measuring only 


half an inch, Some creep along the ground and 
over the faces of rocks; others climb the stems 
of trees and out on the branches, clothing the 
trees with their bright foliage like ivy. Some 
have fronds thick and leathery in substance ; 
others are so delicately thin as to be almost 
transparent. Some, such as the common harts- 
tongue, have fronds without divisions; others, 
such as ‘Adiantum gracillimum, are cut into 
hundreds of segments. 

The variety of colour in fern fronds is greater 
than is generally supposed. The shades of green 
range from the palest to the deepest. Some 
fronds have three colours, ‘Pteris tricolor,’ 
for example, has midribs of dark red, bordered 
with white merging into green. Other kinds 
are beautifully variegated with white, yellowish 
green, and red. The loveliest colours are found 
in the young fronds. Some of these soon after 
opening are of a deep crimson colour, gradually 
changing as they grow older into the normal 
green of the variety, Others are bright red, pink 
of various shades, ruby, brown, blue, and bronzy 
green. 

Ferns attain their greatest size and fullest 
luxuriance in the tropics. The humid heat and 
dense shade of the great tropical forests produce 
a congenial home for them ; and they are often 
found there with stems fifty, sixty, and even one 
hundred feet high. These huge tree-like ferns 
belong, as a rule, to one of three genera, the 
‘Dicksonias,’ ‘ Alsophilas,’ and ‘Cyatheas.’ Speci- 
mens of ‘Cyathea medularis’? have been found 
in New Zealand with their stems rising to one 
hundred feet, and crowned with grand masses 
of feathery fronds. When they attain such 
dimensions, ferns become prominent and striking 
objects in the landscape. 

To the tropics belong, also, the lovely and 
unique fern forms which are popularly known 
as silver and gold leaved ferns, and which are 
great favourites in this country for greenhouse 
decoration. The fronds of these kinds, as a rule, 
on the under sides are coated with a fine farinose 
powder which assumes different colours according 
to the variety. Sometimes the powder is bright 
golden or pale yellow, white, cream, brown, or 

lue. 

However, tropical ferns must always be of 
secondary importance to us who live in Britain. 
The most interesting and useful section to us is 
that which comprises the species indigenous to 
our. country, and a few foreign species which 
have been found to be hardy in our climate. In 
Hardy Fernland we possess inexhaustible stores 
of beautiful forms. An examination of the splen- 
did collection of hardy ferns in the ferneries of 
the Royal Gardens at Kew, which contain the 
largest number, in one group, of our native 
species, shows that they equal in decorative value 
their exotic brethren, while possessing the advan- 
tages of being perfectly hardy, and consequently 
more easily cultivated. 

There are about fifty distinct species of ferns 
indigenous to Britain. This seems a small 
number; but these fifty species are found to 
produce, both in their wild haunts and when 
grown under cultivation, an almost infinite 
number of beautiful variations, No other famil 
of plants shows this tendency to vary to such 
a surprising extent, and to it we owe many of 
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our most beautiful kinds, When we examine 
a good collection of ferns, this characteristic is 
easily seen. If we take, for instance, the well- 
known hartstongue (‘Scolopendrium vulgare’), 
we find that there is almost no limit to its eccen- 
tricities. One of the foremost authorities on 
cultivated ferns (Mr J. Birkenhead, of Sale), in 
a recent lecture thus refers to the astonishing 
variableness of the hartstongue: ‘By imagining 
every degree of serration, laceration, and cutting 
up of the frond; every degree of unevenness, 
from the slightly wavy to the deeply goffered ; 
every degree of roughness of surface, from the 
perfectly smooth to that like a toad’s back ; 
every degree of cresting, from the simple fork 
to the most complicated tuft; every degree of 
branching, from one division to that in which 
the plant is a mass of branches difficult to sepa- 
rate into fronds; fronds drawn out and fronds 
abruptly terminated ; narrow fronds and broad 
ones ; fronds with horns below, others with horns 
above, others, again, with pockets ; fronds bearing 
bulbils at the edges, and others with young 
plants on their surfaces ; fronds deformed, every 
one being different from every other on the 
seme plant—in fact, imagine every variation in 
form beautiful and ugly, and an idea may be 
obtained of the appearance presented by the 
thousands of varieties of Scolopendrium vul- 
gare. 
The graceful lady-fern (‘Athyrium _filix- 
femina’), which is so common in our moist 
woods and shady lanes, is another species which 
age many variations from its normal form. 
he variety named ‘Plumosum elegans’ has 
fronds of pale green cut into minute segments ; 
*‘Plumosum multifidum’ has heavy tassels added 
to the tips of its plume-like fronds ; ‘Calothrix’ 
has glossy fronds so minutely divided that when 
looked at from a short distance it appears like 
a green mist ; Victoric, first found wild in Scot- 
land in 1861, and sometimes called the ‘Queen 
of Lady-ferns,’ has fronds two feet long heavily 
crested at their apices, with narrow segments 
crossing each other like lattice-work. Other 
varieties have long, narrow, slender fronds ; 
others, again, have them broad and leaf-like. Our 
native shield ferns (‘ Polystichums’) have also 
given us many beautiful and curious varieties. 

The work of raising new varieties, or of search- 
ing for them in their wild haunts, has become 
to many fern-lovers a fascinating one; and the 
progress already made in this direction has been 
so marked and gratifying, that we may confi- 
dently look for the addition of other gems to 
our collections. 

In connection with the subject of variableness 
in ferns, it is interesting to note that our noblest 
and largest indigenous species, the royal fern 
(‘Osmunda regalis’), has been found, so far, to 
produce only one or two abnormal forms, But 
this will hardly be regretted by any one who has 
seen this truly majestic fern in its favourite 
habitats. 

The majority of British ferns are deciduous in 
their wild haunts, the first severe frosts of winter 
blighting their tender fronds. But this is amply 
compensated for by the rich tints many of them 
assume in their dying hours. The common 
bracken (‘ Pteris aquilina’) is a fine example of 
this change in colour. Its leaves assume in early 


winter every shade of ochre, sienna, and even 
lake, changing as they die into deep brown, 
Our artists have paid a high tribute to the beauty 
of this noble native of British Fernland by intro- 
ducing it into the foregrounds of some of their 
loveliest woodland scenes, 

When grown under careful cultivation, how- 
ever, a large number of our native ferns become 
evergreen—that is, they throw up young fronds 
before the old ones are faded. 

To those who have shaded spots in their 
gardens, and especially to those whose gardens 
are situated in smoky districts, we commend the 
culture of a few hardy ferns. They will grow 
luxuriantly in an atmosphere and in light in 
which most flowering plants would languish and 
die. We often see in towns and cities attenuated 
specimens of the geranium, fuchsia, and other 
similar plants, making their surroundings more 
depressing by their sickly growth. These, with 
much advantage to their owners, might be dis- 
carded, and their places occupied by a selection 


_of our indigenous ferns, which would brighten 


the spots at every season. 

In the ornamentation of public parks and 
gardens, also, our native ferns should be much 
more largely used than they now are. In thiese 
places, except in very favourable positions, it 
is almost impossible to get flowering plants to 
grow in a satisfactory way, and thie little success 
which is attained is got by means of an altogether 
disproportionate amount of care and expense. 

ernland has no bright flowers to show us, 
yet there is no class of plants that gives us more 
continuous pleasure. ses, orchids, begonias, 
and other plants which produce flowers with 
brilliant AP enn delight us only during their 
blooming seasons, At other times they cannot 
be said to be attractive. But ferns are always 
beautiful, and in a condition to give us lovely 
fronds to heighten the charms of the flowers that 
are in bloom. 


NOCTURNE 


Nieut broodeth still o’er land and sea, 
And silently 

The silver moon her quiet radiance sheds. 

Upon the bosom of the deep 

Her quivering beams are rocked to sleep, 

Until the Night with joyous Morning weds. 


Across the yellow reach of sand, 
On either hand 
Creep the slow waters softly murmuring ; 
The moonlight falls in glittering bars 
Upon their breast, the watching stars 
Gaze downward on the wave-crests, wondering, 


A tangled mesh of seaweed floats 
Among the boats 
That idly rock upon the sleeping tide, 
And farther, where the flood is deep, 
The salmon-meshes ebb and sweep 
Among the darkling shadows far and wide. 
Lyp1a Woop. 
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